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Iter Scott said-of him that: ; 
_ Women. "He. is sec! in the 
- by.a circlé.ef admiring friends - 
. oe 
natural modesty, that he can, 
Ho has! 





fived too much with 
ntry, and: surrounded 
glorify every ray 
suade ‘him, in spite of his 

nothing wrong’ or im- 







“perfectly. igroat genins and js a most estimable 
man.” ‘w : ' 
«Hamilton lives Gmmthe Lakes too—does he not?’ 
“Yes. How 






his book in t: h American. Who wrote it!” 
' “7 hive Bn positively, but I presume it was Ev- 
erett.” I knowf nobody else in the country who holds sach 
_@pen. He is the Amesican Junius,” 
$I” was excessively clever’ but dreadfully severe, and 


milton was frantic about it. Isent it to him myself, | 
could ‘scarce have doné him a more ungracious office. 


whata strange thing at is that nobody can write a 
ok on America! The ridiculous part of jt seems to me 





Touring iideda. Dr. Brasktedley- says, 









much for: him, who, as a physitiangis inured'to such sights, 
and in some degre® calous to them. ‘peur * My, 
Burke writes to riug'that he ié dlmost dried up: The eon- 


clusion of his first letter’ was highly affecting. led. 
with an abrupt-exclémation: *Oh,” my ‘poor brother’ died 
in time?” ite Gis i ate rad 


. Before the next letter, the catastrophe had arrived.— 


he was annoyed by-: tlie review of] ¢¢.4u2tist 4,—When'I shortly informed you-of the thelan- 


ebay event on Saturday, I was acquainted with the event, 
and nothing tmore,:from the mouth. of Dr. Bracklesley.— 
Some of the particulars,I have since collected, as well as 


iT could. . They may affliét you, but there is @ pleasure in 


such ‘sofrrow; whith he who cannot'taste, ‘deserves to he 
pitied. You .Kaow eyery thing till the night previous,to 
his death, During that night he was réstless and, discom- 
posed. Inthe morning his‘ lips were observed to have 
become black, “His voice, howeyer, was better. * * 


meni ‘of. common sense go-there as travelers, and fill))* »* .* Hig father and mother did not suffer themselves 


Fad their books with scenessuch as they may ste every day 
withjh five minutes’ walk of their own doors; and call them 
American. Vulgar people ‘are to be found all ‘over the 
world, and I will. mutch any scene in Hamilton of Mrs. 
Trollope, any day or-night; herein Edinburgh. I have al- 

. ways had an ideathatI should be the best traveler in Ame- 
ri¢a myself.‘ 4 have been.so in the habjt of associating 
with people of every‘class in my owa country, that I aim 
better fitted..to.draw the proper distinctions, I think, be- 
tween what {s universal over the world or peculiar to Ameé- 
rica oe ry ‘ Y 

“ef can promijse you a-hearty wgleome you should be 
inclined to try.” a 

“I have thought seriously of it. It. is, after all, not 
more than a journey. to Switzerland or'Ttaly, of which we 
think nothing, and my vaeation of five. months would give 
me ample time, I suppose, to ru through the principal ci- 
ties, d shall do jt, Ithink:” —N. Y, ,Mirror. 





DEATH OF BURK’S SON. 


| Bui while Burk was thus supporting, by his parliamen- 
tary labors, and by his unrivalled pen, the. cause of the 


Constitution and, human nature, he receiyed a blow which | 


Almost fotaily. unmanned him. : Richard Barke;-his only 
son, Wes seized with an illness which speedily made such 
progress, that to all eyes, but those of his fond and. san- 

uine father, his fate was-sealed. Jt had been Burk’sam- 


tations-reachéd him where he lay. He rgst from his bed. 
He theri:desired: the seryants to. support him towards the 
room, whére his father and mother were sitting intears, * 
*.* ® He endeavored to. enter into conversation 
with his father, but grief keeping ‘the latter silent, he 
said, after some observations on his condition, ‘Why, sir, 
do you not chide me -for. these unmanily feelings? I am 
under fo terror, I-feel myself. better, and in spirits, yet 
my heart flutters, know not why. Pray, talk to me, sir; 
talk of religion, ‘alls of ;morality;.’talk, if’you will, on 
different sdbdjects” ‘Then turning round, he said, ‘What 
noise is*that!, Doeg it rain} Noy it is the rustling of the 
wind through'the trees.” And’imtnediately, with a voice 
j;as Clear as ever in his life, anda more than common grace 
of action, he tepeated some beautiful : lines from: Adam’s 
morning hymn. ‘hey aré favorite lines of his father’s, and 
| were so, as’ I recollect,’of his,poor uncte’s, to whom he 
was then going, with thosé yery lines on his tongue: 


“His praise, ye tvinds, that from four quarters blaw— 
Breathe soft or loud; and waye your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave!” 


‘‘}te began again, and again pronounced the lines witlr 
the same happiness of elocution and gesture, waived his 
head in sign, of worship, and worshipping sank into the 
arms of his parents, as in a profound and sweet'sleep! * 

* «+. The behavior of our two poor friends is’such as 





ition, to educate his son fot publi¢ life,’and no paing had || might be expected by: those who know’both their sensibil- 


been spared to.cultiyate him for all the distinctions of||ty and their strength of reason, * * 


Statesmanship. Jt ‘thas’been. much the habit'to compare 
the son with the eminent father, and to depreciate him 
below the level of ordinary talent,.as much as he fell 
below the level of extraordinary. © By thisunfair estimate 


Richard Burke has passed for one of the customary exam-| 


ples of blindness to filial:mediocrity, and has béen reck- 
oned altogether benéath his value: But Burke was not a 
man to;be so simply hoodwinked by affection. ‘Hf the’ son 
of Cicero was 4 plunderer,: we have. to learn that Cicero 
proposed him for public business: Burke certainly wonld 


jnot-have' embarked liis: son in the most diffieylt career of | At last I have seen poor Burke. 


* During the 
‘fitst day, the father was, at times, as Ihave heard, truly 
\| terrible in his.grief. He occasionally worked himself up 
|| to an agony of affliction, and then, bursting away from all 
| control, would rush to the. room -where his son lay, and 
throw himself héadlong’ on thé bed or on the floor. Yet, 
‘at intervals he attended, and gave directions relative to 
every little arrangement,pleasing himself most with think- 
'}ing ‘what,wauld be most consonant to the living wishes of 
|hisson. . At intefvals, too, he would argue against the 
| ineffectua) sorrow of his wife.” * * .*.. **August 7.— 
His grief was less in- 


talent and of life, if he had,not gravely satisfied himself, tolerable than I had supposed. He took me by surprise, 
that the bark was-equal to the-voyage. On retiring from ||or 1 should then have avoided him.. Hetold me be was’ 


itliament.in Juné, 1797, he hdd obtained’his son’s return 

for Malten, and.had ‘placed him; on the first st¢pof office, 
By Lord Fitzwilliam’s appointment of him as his secretary 
in the Irish Viceroyalty. But his ¢areer was to be untried 
the temptations of power, and unshaken by the casual- 
ties of fortunt. ) His diserder soon gave evidence of con: 
sumptiop. “Burke’s.sensitiveness of heart was so well 
known to his friends, that Bracklesley; the family physi- 


| bringing’ his mind by degrees to his miserable situation; 
and he lamented: that ‘he went to see his sort after death, 
as the dead ¢ountemance has made such an impression on 
his imagination, thal he cannot retrace in his memory the 
features and air of his living Richard!” This letter cor- 
rects some of the statements of the foregoing. The pa- 
tient liad’ red¢hed the room where his father was, but, find- 
ing himself feebler, returned to his bed... It was his father. 


cian, decided!y suppressed all intimation of the nature of who explained to him the noise, ‘as“the rustling of the 


thie disease fromthe unfortunate ‘father, declaring that it 
would sooner put an end’ to hisiife than his son’s. The 


trees. -Ife then repeated the lines of Milton, sank back, 
and, after a short, struggle, breathed no more.’ ‘Aug. 12. 


patient was now rémoved to tle suburbs for the benefit of}| At Jast Fhave had'the pleasure (I may truly say, under the 


their, until he should’commence his journey to Ireland. 

‘ But that period was never to arrive. At length, (but a 
week befére he breathed his last, it was found necéssary 
to givé the intelligence to his ufhappy father, who; from 
that-moment until he closed the tomb ufion him, scarcely 
slept, tasted food, ‘or was able to resttain himself from the 
most affecting expressions of sorrow. A longer notice 
would probably have worn him-otief the world. Some 
letters from Dr. Laurence, the well-Rhnown friend of Burke, 
and, the brother of the-present Archbishop of Cashell, 
present a detail of the 

. what must interest as still-more, its inflaenee onthe great 
roind and fe¢ling heart of Burke. ,The letters. ate to Mie; 
Havilend, a connection of the family, ‘A. few: extracts 
are here given:— ‘August 1, 1704—As Dr. King” (after- 
wards Bishop of Rochester) ‘‘undoubtedly communicated 
‘* to you the, melancholy contents “of my yesterday’s letter; 
you'will be anxious t6 kriow whether another day has 


gress of ‘the disorder, and of 


circumstances) of seeing our dear Mrs. Barke, After the 
first meeting, she was more composed than he; or she 
played her part mor¢ naturally,in order’ not to discompose 
him. “He took me by the hand, and spoke in’ a tone of 
artificial and laborious fortitude; she saw. through the 
‘disguise, and gently reproved him for not-supporting him- 
self ashe promised,“ Blackwood’s Magazine. 





MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. © 


But the still.more formidable fruits of the ‘alliance are 
already sprouting among ourselves. . The, literature of 
France, the ptoduct of republican prinesples on. private 
licentiousness, is coming over.m evéry shape of tempta- 
tion; ‘profligate novels for thé closet, profligate plays for 
| the theaters,’are the last importations from France. , We 
have already had an exhibition on the Metropolitan stage, 
of the profanation of ‘the tomb, the déad, actually walking 





actin 


br any new hope, Theresa little, feeble and feint;|}outof their coffins, to the tune of a quadrille; and a hun- 


thé sentehce is at least respited for a tinie.. Ai second 
letter fram Mr. Burke yesterday evening informed me, that 
the physicians forbade him tg despair. The disorder is a 


mption, which has, however, not yet reached. the 






‘ 


* * The family are with poor Richard,}| finished the display, which in 
gs a little beyond Bitovias Tt is abouse “of fof popularity for’ year, But another exhibition followed, 


‘dred and fifty’opera girls running. about the stage, in a con-) 
dition, as to dress, startling even among opera girls, Tit 
this instance, the public were taken by surprise. | Dj 
sdon put down, the exhibition, and a fortnight in. London 
Paris enjoye the full fla: 













to be flattered by the favorable symptoms. Their famen- f 





of a thote’mature o -* The History ot 
that magnificent aid wonder-working period which brought 
Israel from the Hgyptian dungedns, was turned into a stage 
show, and Moses sang, harangued,’and even would have 
danced, but fer the intervention of an autliority; which 
ought to have at once extinguish@d the ‘whole offence, 
"The “Sacred” Ballet was prohibited, but just in ‘time, 
the bishop? Another attempt of’ the sdme kind was huy- 
rried'on, too-jnyadiciously,’before the public had time to 
forget the disgust of the former, It perished, and we shall 
hope it has given’s deathblow to the whole oratorio-family 
—a spécies of atthorship, which, whetheérjoh or off the 
stage, or whether ftourishmg in stage frippery, or limited 
to the orchéstra, uttérly lowers the'solemn dignity of the 
subject, ¥ulgarizes langaige which ought never to be'tised 
but in scenestotally remote’ from the heated {0.jies' ang 
gross feelings of a theatrical audjence, and dlways has 
offended, and always must offend, every sentiment of eye. 
ry mind that can distinguish between ribaldry and> rever. 
ehce, In these cerisures, we pa&s by managers, publish- 
ers, and the whole’crowd of mere agents; they follow ‘buy 
the change of the tinte—they are passive—they are the 
carriers, the conduits, the instrunients—to them the results 
¥may be unconsidered, or unknown, .The crime i8 in the 
public taste, and the perversion is the work of Frince,— 





ntust follow.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





}PARDON AND PENITENCE...A PRECIOUS ROGUE, 
‘ A gentleman of ‘this-city on a recent visit to Columbus, 
Ohio, among’ the othet public buildings, called to examine 
the jail. As he was walking about the building, he heard 
}his name ‘called in a lould voice ffom one of the grated 
windows, and the exclamation—*The devil! is that yout’? 
“It ig1—and not the devil,” replied the gentleman, as 
he. advanced to’ the window, to-see- who. had thus accosted 
him, -The:prisoner was. a picture of manly beauty, His 


‘}j broad. expanded’ foreheadand Ins’ black’ lustrous eye— 


beamed with intelligence and talent. _ i 

‘Visitors are not allowed to speak to me,” said the pris 
oner;. “but I retain you as my counsel; and that will give 
you access to me.” i. 

The stranger replied that he had no time to copverse— 
that le would return jn the afternoon, and the meahwhile 
procure admission from the proper authorities at the ap- 
pointed time. The gaoler accompanied: kim to the cell, 
telling him that its occupant was Mr, Ludlow, the young 
man who had been detected in a number .of recent forge- 
ries to a considerable amoéunt, and then stood committed 
for trial, 2 4 

“Where could I have seen Mr. Ludlow,” thopght the 
stranger; but though his face Was familiar, he could n 
recal where he had before'seen it. When the gaoler ] 
the cell, the stranger turned.-to Mr. Ludlow, and begged 
fto be enlightened as to-their prévious acquaintance, 

*O you know me perfectly well,” said Mr. Ludlow.— 
“To be sure I do,” said the stranger, “‘and that’s what 
puzzles me. Your face is as familiar as that of my own 
son—and yet-I couldn’t call you by name to save,you from 
the gallows.” 

**Oh you know me, you know me,” said Mr. Ludléw= 
‘*by the. way, has Doane. left “rinity church ‘yet?”’ : 

His curiosity on this point was settled, and the conver- 


“Between ourselves,” said Mr. Ludlow, “I have sent the 


to dig for money that never-was buried. He did not use 
the well; ‘and I deceived him. Never mind—let them go 
and dig upand down thé-river; and as to the money they'll 
find there; much good may it dé them!” Sew ae 

Mr. Ludlow then ‘asked. many -questions in regard to 


|| Boston; but to-all questions as to his ewn identity, the on 


dy answer was: ‘*O, yqu know me perfeatly well, why do 
you.ask?” . The prisoner’s face was perfectly familiar to 
the .stranger—his voice—his manner—his address—but 
he could not by any effort recall his previous acquaintance 


with Mr, dhudlow. 
same places where he liad befote ‘seen'the same face,’ that 


one and the same person with the Rev. Mr. Weéms—who 
was. convicted 6f sundry offences against the common 


-|}svealth hete a few years.ago—belaved exemplary (while 


in confinement) was afterwards pardoned and released by 
terest-at the time;. and the circumstances of it will rect 


plan of his operations; and has been committing forgeries 

to.a ible: the. western country:. His‘ fine person 

and. winning-address have enabled him to-pursue his pur- 

@ most apepe able lady when he fell into the harids of jus 

tice. —Bostot Atlan, s. 
, akan Ou. 1%, ’ 
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«S90 W. BYRD POWELL, MB. 
a Dear Bir — The: clea, recent in attendance om your 
instructions in the ¢ohgrevational church, have, wish one 
Voice, requested the undersigned to return you their thanks 


te 





If this channel be not cut off, the corruption of the land 


sation turned on the circumstances of his recent arrest.—' 


president of the bank, Delafield, on a Tom Fool’s ertand, - 


It, was not till some days afterwards, on retarning to the’ 


the truth suddehly flashed upon him.» Mr. \Ludlow was’ 


the governor.. The case we remember excited great in-' 


to our réaders. He ‘has since ehanged the theater and’ 


poses successfully—and he.was on the point of marriage t6 . 
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forthe information you have imparted to them on the sci- 


‘enice.of phenology. \. 


_ It gives us pleasure to assure you, that all of those who 
listened to yourentire' course of Jectures, are satisfied that 
phrenology is an interesting and important branch of hy- 
man knowledge. Your léctures, delivered in a style per- 
spicuous and strong—often eloquent and beautiful, are 
distinguished for dn.astonishing amount of valuable and 
instructive fcts in relation ‘to. the philosophy of the hu- 
man mind. These facts are entirely ‘independent of. all 
theoretical speculations. on mental science, and their im- 
portance would ‘remain undiminished, were all those spec- 
ulations to pass away into utter oblivion; and give you the 
credit, in this our new world, of being. the first in laying 
the.axe at the root of prejudice and flee philosophy, and 

joneering. the road to truth—to the true science of mind 
and enlightened religion, ¥ cay 
_ Those competent to form a correct judgment on the sub- 
ject, regard your reasoning in refutation of the most pre- 
yalent hypothesis concerning the formation of cdal, per- 
fectly conclusive; and though they may not fally adopt 
the novel views whieh‘ you have advanced, they can dis- 
eern in them nothing chimerical—nothing repugnant to 
sound philosophy. 

Permit us to add, that we have been much gratified 
with the personal independence and decision of character 
displayed.in your efforts to enlighten ignorance; and over- 
come belief. You declared your peculiar viewswith the 


sincerity of truth, and maintained them with the calm} 


dignity which adorns those, and only those, who, with a 
just appreciation of human, applause, regard it Jess than 
nothing in the comparison with the value of truth and of'a 
clear conscience. ' 

Be pleased, dear sir, to accept the assuranees of our 
esteem, for your personal character, and our ardent attach- 
ment to these enlarged views of philosophy and. religion, 
of which you are an able and_.efficient advocate. 

» Signed, Henry A. Bullard, Benjamin Story, E. H, Bar- 
ton, Theodore Clapp.--Vew-Orleans’ Ameriean—June 6. 





The late report that Chief Justice Marshall was lying 
atthe point of death, breught many distinguished’ persons 
to Richmond, te see that-great man for the last time—a- 
mong others, the celebrated Chancellor Kent, of New 
York, who had never seen: the Chief Justice. and, who is 
said, by. the Richmond Whig, to have introduced himself 
inthe following characteristic manner—*‘I have heard, sir, 
of your indisposition, and, not knowing whether I should 
see you in the xzezt world, I resolved to have that pleasure 
in this.” The Chancellor appeared, afterwards, at the 
Quoit Club, where he engaged all in comparing.their pre- 
conceptions of one so celebrated, with the. reality. 

It increases one’s love of life, to be in the company of 
such a’man as Chancéllor Kent—to see a mah of so much 
genius, Jearning, and distinction,living and loving life with 
the-combined wisdom of philosopher and the innocent and 
joyful buyancy of a simple and happy girl of fifteen!—to see 
the green and happy old age of a great and useful man, 
who has passed an honorable arid distinguished life, with- 
out cause of regret for the past, or of apprehension for the 
future.— Nashville Banner. 


__ GINCINNATI AURROR, 
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The Grey Dinner—Mr. Cockburn—Lord Grey,—Sir R. Peel,—Lord 
* Brougham-—Anecdote. 

Edinburgh, 1834.—You may easily imagine that’ the 
unparalleled. “‘gathering,” to use a Scottish expression, 
which I described in my last -letter, was sufficient to ex- 
cite in all who. were within the pavilion, considerably 
strong sensations. The “perfervidum  ingenium,”” which 
Buchanan ascribed to: his countrymen, appears to me to 
require a good deal of excitement, in order to shine out 
with -full luster and, effect. The circumstances of this 
meeting could not fail to suggest many joyous and animat- 
ing associations; and the company were exactly in the. 
condition, which fitted them to feel these with vividness 
and rapture. Iwas so fortunate: as to find myself sur- 
rounded by half a dozen of the finest fellows dmong 
the junior whig advocates, at a table of: which. Mr. Cock- 
burn had the charge. I have already-told you of the de- 
lightful social qualities of this gentleman. -He has no 
equal at the bar—now .that Jeffrey has beer promoted— 
and no,one here can approach him in presiding over a par: 
Ayof Scotchmen at adinner-table. ‘His eloquence on such 


an oceasion, has the same simplicity and unturced earnest-, 


ness which give him such a sway over the minds of a 
jury; but is impregnated, with more feeling and sentiment. 

e has also a fund of quiet and quaint. humot, the effect 
of whieh is.exceedingly heightened by the broad. Scottish 
tone, in which he speaks, and the old-fashioned air which 
characterizes his whole appearance and deportment. At 
the bar. too he: wears @ huge wig, which impairs the im- 
Pression he produces when free from that appendage. His 
forehead is of the finest possible form—high and ample— 
the eyes: large, dark, and of exceeding luster. . Your at- 


tention is arrested by, the manifest truth and sincerity 





eo 








imprinted onevery feature; and when fou have listened 
awhile to the tones of his voice, which, like his expressive 
eyes,4dapt thentsél ves with admirable consanancy to all the 
emotions and passions he’ kpows so well how to call-up 
and command, you do not-wonder that he invariably car- 
ties the finest sensibilities’of his auditors along with him. 
He had honored ‘me with his friendship, and paid me many 
valuable attentions, and when, I éntered the-pavilion near 
his table, his voice gushed out im glad.and cheering tones 
of weleomé. - It was lucky I had’ such’ a cicerone, who 
knew every thing and.every body; and before halfan hour 
was over, I'had picked up’ a great deal of important and 
interesting information jn the most pleasant way possible. 

Aftet the ¢loth'was removed, lord Rosebery, who. in 
the absence of the duke of Hamilton, was called to the 
chair—proposed the first loyal toast, not. in the simple 
way which is é¢ustomary, “The king; ‘but prefaced by 
some obseryations upon his merits, as father of the reform’ 
bill.“ You can form no idea of the enthusiasm with which 
this toast was receivedy . The immense assemblage arose 
simultaneously, and. cheered away, and waved hats and 
handkerchiefs for several minutes: Then, as the applause 
was subsiding, a band of musicians pouxed out a glee in 
famous style, in the chorus-of which the whole company 
joined; and then followed another round of ‘plaudits, till 1 
thought-roof and rafters, would have fallen upon ourheads. 
The business of the evening soon after commenced in so- 
ber earnest. 
bly. His speech in proposing the health of lord Grey, was 
much above the standard of SanegyFeal cloquence;.sonie- 
What loose and irrégular, but dbounding withjust thought 
and'strong feeling, _When'Grey rose, the applanse was 
scarcely Jess than that’ which followed the annuncia- 
tion of the king’s health; and as he stood awaiting the.ces- 
sation of acclamations, I could not help recalbing the com- 
mendation Byron bestowed upon the exceeding nobleness 
of his appearance .and deportment. His figure is tall,| 
and possesses a great deal of manly beauty, being well 
proportionéd, and even-at his advanced age, indicative of 
great strength asd activity. His countenance. is one of 


the noblest in thé .world—the forehead high and expan-| 


sive—the eyes large and full, and of that variable hue 
which puts ‘you in doubt whether to cal] them blue or gray 
—with the eye-brows bending over them 1n a perfect arch. 
But what a feature is the mouth! What strength and 
boldness of charatter:is written in evéry line ‘that. curls 
around it! And then the determination of purpose—the 
firm; resolve, the compressed lips tell you of! 
short-upper lip there, is, at. all times, something like a 
slight curl, andthe whole face wears @ look of severity, ap- 
proaching to haughtiuess and disdain—but affording a 
warrant that tlié possessor. never loses sight of -his high 
breeding. He is indeed the very impersonation of the 
spirit of a gentleman, . No vulgarity nor ribaldry, nothing 
little or low, no small vanity, no mean censoriousness, no 
unwortliy caviling, could ever drop fromthoselips. Severe 
and indignant ..as lord Grey’ frequently 1s, he never indul- 
ges in personality. Even his sarcasm, which he occasion- 
ally.employs with great effect, has something refined and 
subdued about it, and is entirely different from the bitter, 
blasting, and somewhat ferocious character of Brougham’s. 
As a speaker,’ consider him far superior to any one in the 
house of lords; and sir Robert Peel is the only one in the 
commons whom I would think~of placing beside him.— 
Their styles are in some’ respects not dissimilar—being 
both smooth, harmonious, and plausible to a high degree. 
But there is‘ a directness and straight-forward siniplicity 
about the oratory of lord Grey; for which Peel is not so 
distinguished.. The elocution of both is eminently grace- 
ful as well as energetic; but the elegance and dignity of 
the former appear to spring from nature, while the corres- 
ponding qualities in the latter seem the result of art. 

Grey was very deeply affected by his reception; and 
his voice trembled with emotion during the delivery of 
the first few sentences;-but as he proceeded, it soon ac- 
quired all its native firmness and foree; and he became 
truly eloquent both in manner and matter. ° His tribate of 
admiration and respect to the city of .Edinburgh, and the 
character of the people for love of liberty, general intelli- 
gence, cultivation in science, literature, and the arts, and 
that sound practical ‘sense which, without abating the en- 
ergies of popular feeling, directs it by peaceable and quiet 
means, to the attainnient of safe and legitimate ends—was. 
one of the most powerful bursts; of ““encomiastic fervor” 
that ever fell upon ny ears. It was impossible not to- be 
touched by his:allusions to his resignation, and to the cir- 
cumstance which might ‘well bean additional source of 
pride, that these honors were paid to ‘a ministér who had 
déscended—I will not say fallen—from his high. estate,” 
His manner of, pronouncing, the word “fallen” particular. 
ly, produced an extraordinary effect. It was quite elec+| 
trie. . “No! no!” was shouted from all.partsof the payil- 
ion, and the admiration and sympathy of the assembly 
were expréssed-in loud and long-continued cheers. The 
remainder of his speech was in his best manner, and prov- 
ed ‘clearly that the splendid eulogium, which.the chancellor 
pronounced upon him in the house of lords, was ehtirely 
true. Every one: present must have felt that the retire- 





The chairman performed his duties admira- } 
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lc @asily be repaired, * * * * * * 
‘After he sat ‘down, there was.a spirited glee, to the air 
pf ‘Ye mariners of land,” sung by several profession- 
‘al gentlemen, andthe s bearing the words, ‘*He hath 
made the people free!” was*gloriously tolled out by a large 
portion of the company. Thesong itself had only a moi- 
erate flow of inspiration; but #he ¢ was of ‘an order 
of merit more than sufficient to y the deficiency.. 
The ext bumper was given. to. the health-of the Lord 
Chancellor;—and Henry Brougham’ @rose to respond ‘to it. 
amidst. loud acclamations. . It “is i 
thrice-told tale to speak of his personal appearance. 
lias a square, gaunt, ungainly figure, wi ‘somewhat 
slouching air, which makes him appear to be below: the 
middle height, although he is in fact rather above it.- When 
sitting in; the Court ‘of Chancery, and on the woolsack, 
yested in his official rokes, and full-bottomed wig, he look 
tolerably, well; bat here when arrayed in-plain citizeng 
clothes, his form appeared altogether without grace or dig- 
nity. You do not, however, think.of his body when once “4 
your eye has passed over/his extraordinary ‘countenance. 
There is nothing here prepossessing, but the workings of a 
gigantic intellect may be traced in every part. His féa- 
tures are large and coarse; but full of character;—the fore- 
head ggod, phrenologically speaking, but harsh ahd rongh- 
hewn, as one of the heads of Thom thé scilptor,—the 
chin long and square—the lips, nose, aud eyes constantly 
convulsed by some nervous affection, which clusters them 
together, and gives'them the Appearance, when he is ex- 
cited, of acting in concert in@the business of expressing 
his scorn and indignation. ' His voice po&sesses remarka- 
ble. depth and:p@wer; and though his intonatiomis full of va- 
riety, yet it chiefly inclines to-a full, forcible, and intense - 
expression, Which appears ins¢parable fromthe ardent and’ 
energetic character of the man. ‘Brougham’s style of de- 
clamation, when he does not ‘make some preparation, is 
frequently involved, diffuses, and evermystical; aad he is 
never equal to Grey or Peel in neatness and perspjcuity; 
but yet so strongly imbued is every-clause with high in- 
tellectual power, that if you once come within reach-of his 
voice, thé chances are greatly against your being able to 
escape, until he chooses to let you go. On this occasion 
his speech was rambling; @md now and then exceedingly 
awkward in the phraseology—but it was withal very able 
—abounded in sarcasm, and lofty and indignant. declama- 
tion; and the immediate impression produeed by ét was im= 
mense, as was evident froin the applause ‘and admiration 
of his friends, and no less so, from the rage and résent- 
ment of those who felt that his bitter and scorching sar- 
casms were hurled at their own heads. , Very few, if' any 
Tories, were present, so that probably the whole assembl 
énjoyed his powerful, though for the keeper of the king’s 
conscience, somewhat intemipetate and angry denunciation 
of that party. But his attack upon’the Radicals, who 
formed a large portion of the company he was addressing, 
was altogether indiscreet and provoking in ‘manner, be- 
sides. being quite gratuitous and out. of places But this 
has been alwaysthe way with Brougham. Henever could 
endure to be opposed; and from his first entrance into life 
up to this time, has never failed to encounter with match- 
less intrepidity, and aim the hardest blows at all who have 
dared to resist his ‘course. He cold not, for his life, Jet 
pass such an opportunity a8 this assembly presented of 
meeting the man who had so.-identified himself with’ the 
ultra-liberal. party, as to be called the people’s bulwark, 
Lord Durham; but ia this instance, as_I will prove to you 
next. week, his impetuosity carried liim tod far, and-in'a 
single hour'he lostmore of that popularity ,the love of which 
is his master-passjon, than he can regain in'many months. 
In my next I will talk to you of Durham, Abercomby; Ei- 
lice, and Cam Hobhouse, each of whom took a prominent 


part in the proceedings. 


Brongham’s speech suggested to the: spiritéd feows by’. 
whom J was'surrounded at the table, many anee¢dotes illus~ 
trative of his fiery ‘and impatient disposition, ‘The fol- 
lowing is: characteristic—perhaps it'will be new, to you: 

-Among the -first cases he was -employed in after 
his admission to the Scottish bar, was that of'a poor wo- 
man, who had been, brought up on a charge of blanket- 
stealing. The future Chancellor was introduced to-the 
agent of the woman as a young ‘advocate Who would un- 
-dertake, without charge,the defence of any case in whichhe » 
might be engagéd. t his excited appearance, and vehe- 
ment manner did not produce a greatimpression in-his favor, 
upon the mind of the cautious agent, who whispered’ to the 
friend that introduced him, his distrust of ‘‘sic a flighty 
chap.” However, he was persuaded to try him—placed in 
his hahds the statement of facts in the woman’s case, and 
Was going on to suggest some arguments which, he re- 
marked, might not occur to so.young and unpractised an 
advocate, when Brougham suddenly interrupted him with 








‘mentof sucha man from parliamentary life, was ‘a public 


‘“Pshaw! Mr..———. . Here are the facts--leave the ar- 
‘guments ‘to me!”—and immediately walked off with ‘that 
scornful and impetuous air, which even yet marks many 
of his exhibitions in the House of Lords. :' He made a most, 
able defence, however, and the result was the acquittal of, 
hisclient;-which so gratified the ‘agent, that many of his 
‘most important cages were afterwards entrusted, 1 


of charge, to this “flighty chap.”  ~ Dw. 





Canandaigua, New-York. ‘ R. 





_ good as they are, are of themselves sufficiently meritorious 
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gentle girl; ‘ 
i earth to me, 


—- 


bless’d if this remain. 


" Fear not that I can change, dear girl ; 
M¥ love is all thy own: 

+. No power can e’er my heart estrange, 
Fis thine and thine alone, 

In ‘days to.come, when far from thee, 
O, never doubt :ny love, : 
Nox heed thé idle tongues that say, 
“His heart will faithless prove.” 

When in the gay and glittering crowd, 
With brighter forms you meet, 
And thrilling tones of passion fall 
Thy gentle ears to greet, 

Forget not him wh@loves thee more 
Than all the worldjbeside ; 
Who'li-think of thee, and still adore 
‘Let good or ill betide, ' 


As 
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LETTERS FROM THE COUNTRY....NO. ILI. 





WILLIAM WIRT. 

Blowing, peisteg, lightning, thundering, hailing, fright- 
*ning,.{!) and-so-forth, “like ten furies,” as Milton once 
said of something which ‘kickéd up a terrible dust. So, 
to-day I havé been house-bound—instead of having a Pic- 
Nic with some of our western birds, as IT intended. But 
Phave had’a library treat, however, which afforded a pret- 
ty faix compensation for my loss in that respect. 

“The Old Bachelor,” a series of papers by the late 
William Wirt. This, you are aware, is a somewhat 
antiquated publication; but. as Thad never met with jit 
before, it had the interest of novelty for me, as well as 
that arising from the knowledge of its being the production 
of oue of the best men, and greatest lawyers and ora- 
tors, that our country has produced.—There is much 
worthy of admiration, in all that part of Mr. .Wirt’s life 
whieh succeeded the sowing of his ‘wild oats.”” The up- 
rightness of conduct which marked his course; the reli- 
gious’ bent.of his mind; the steadiness of purpose which 
was always observable in him; the untiring industry with 
which he pursued the direct path to eminence and honor— 
not bounding along furious}y for a time, and then reposing 
till-the Igurels thus. acquired began to. wither—not by 
herculean leaps, or giant strides—but calmly and continu- 
ally, step by step,—getting nearer the goal every day, 
and sure néver to lose his’ footing; -the full dignity of 
character which he ever maintained—courteous to his/| 
enémies—open, to his friends—loved by the latter—re- 
spected, by ‘both: These are the traits, which distinguish- 
ed the character of Mr, Wirt; and they are those-which 
camot be too often held up for the admiration of the young 
American.—Mr. Wirt seems, indeed, to have adopted the 
motto given by Simonides the Greek poet, to Pausanias 
the Spartan general and- traitor. ‘‘Never,” said the 
poet, when asked by the successful and ambitious general 
for some motto which he might make his governing rule of 
life,“ Never forget that you are a man!’ 

sa literary man, though his writings bear,the “stamp 
and impress” of great intellectual power, I think Mr. 
Wirt has been estimated too highly... His discourse, pro- 
nounced in 1830, at the. celebration in Baltimore of the 
triumph .of jiberty in France, of course is not without 
merit; his-address,in' the same year I ‘believe, to one 
of the literary sociéties of Rutgers’ College, when com- 
pared with the generality of the performances upon simi-. 
lar occasions, at ouice shows its superiority; and his dis- 
course on the lives and character of John Adams: and 
Thomas Jefferson, delivered in Washington city in the 
year 1826, contains passages that would. be creditable to 
the -head and heart of any individual. Still I think no 
one will pretend to say; that these several discourses, 


to create anfthing more than ah evanascent reputation.— 

Yet these are the latest of ‘Mr. Wirt’s literary efforts. 
But it wou!d seem proper to look, for fair manifestations 
of bis literary ability, to his more extended works: the 
‘Letters of the British Spy,” the ‘Old Bachelor,” and} 
the ‘‘ Life of Patrick Henry.” The “Old Bachelor” has 
my. companjon to-day. I found him in the keeping 
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very often, anytaing but beautiful, oreasy. The quaintness 


‘sketches which they give, of several of our most distin- 
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‘@ young Lady, who blushed, I can’t undertake to say 
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necessary that these be produced amidst thée-e of hig 
powerful and appropriate action, and with the ait of his 
expressive couitenance. - These were to the mere matter 
of his speech, what the lightning -and the thunder-clap 
are to the storm: without them, beautful, refreshing, and 
powerful—with them, terrible and sublime!—The same 
things which, when pronounced. by ‘such an orator as Mr. 
Wirt, would: arouse ‘the god of Lethargy himself, ang 
cause him of a sudden to lift-his chin and.elevate his eye. 
brows; might upon paper, where they would diteetly 
address the understanding, appearquite ordinary.—These 
opinions of Mr. Wirt’s powers, ‘are corroborated by the 
fact, that of-all with whom I have at various times con. 
versed respecting him, those who have heard him speak 

have a much higher regard for him (not as a lawyer, oy 
gentleman, but)~as a literary man, than those- whose 
opinions of the character of his mind are based principal. 
ly upon their familiarity with his literary productions. 

Those writings which, like Mr. Wirt’s, are smooth and 
flowery, and calculated to calm the perturbed spirit,—to 
pour the ojl of peace on the waters of passion,—are cer. 
tainly meritorious, and welcome when presented in prop. 
er quantities. But one soon tires of sailing on a waveless 
lake; and longs for the quick breeze, and the joyous swell 
of the waters, to fill the flapping sails, and'send the proud 
vessel careering on her way. So that reading which, by 
its smoothness and beauty, pleases and entertains, is soon 
thrown aside for the pages that move the waves of ardor 
in the soul and make the heart bound, and the blood rush 
‘wildly in its courses. 

It is as a juris-prudent, I think, that posterity will de- 
light to contemplate William Wirt. As a literary man, 
2 wh his equals abound. As a lawyer, his fame has long begn 
guished jurists and -statesmen, who were the leading || widely extended: and he has been pronounced, by men of 
spirits at the bar and in the political arena, of the time at|| his own profession, who had often while at the bar with 
which the “British Spy” was written and ‘first published. |/him felt the force of his genius and the strokes of his 
Mr. Wirt’s contemporaries have borne ample testimony || consummate art, THE FIRST of that resplendent galaxy, 
to the excellence of these delineations; but such writings || which has for more than a quarter of a century shed its 
do not strike me as being among the highest efforts of the|!)ieht on the American Bar.—Those who have the often- 
human intellect. They require, however, close observa-|| est heard Mr. Wirt, speak in terms of the greatest admi- 
tion, and nice discrimination of character.—The “Life of tration, of his clear and logical reasoning; his persuasive 
Patrick Henry,” although a work of very great interest, || and powerful elocution; his happy retort and apt illustra- 
and one which displays much talent, is not such a produc-|/tion; the greatness of his views, and the profundity of his 
tion as the public had a right to — from ‘a man. of legal erudition. 
the author’s reputation, age and experience, various|) J 41:52 ¥ shall postpon Bird Pic-Nic ti 
learning and acquirements, and strong a cee B ce yrs Audabon or Wilken long ‘ith agg ples he ay 
rative is over-loaded with gaudy flowers, ~ ne — ably make an excursion ‘soon to the Falls of the Miami, 
extensively with gold and silver tinsel-work; good)! 4njy ten miles distant from Springfield; and will write 


thoughts are clad too often in literary finery, instead of " : 
bing presented to us in theit naked proportions and natur- sr thege from the Dragon’s Jaws, or from P ba ig 


al vigor; and altogether, the style displays the ambition 
of the undergraduate, rather than the correct taste and 
mature judgment of the man of forty-five years. 

Ithas been frequently said, that had Mr. Wirt turned 
his attention more to literary matters, he would have 
been one of the best writers and- most admired literary 
characters of his day. With a thorough knowledge, and 
I think just appreciation, of what he did do in the litera- 
ry way, I am of a different opinion; and I rejoice, for his 
own reputation and the glory of the American Bar, that 
Mr. Wirt was induced by his partialities to concentrate 
his whole intéllectual energy upon the law. Had he di- 
vided his time and attention between this and literature, 
he would in all probability have ranked very differently 
from what he now does. The sun shines every where 
and on every thing; and when do we hear of his lighting 
up any terrible or sublime conflagrationst But také a 
glass, and concentrate his whole power upon a single 
point, and we well know where and‘how soon to look for 
the fire and the blaze.—In* pursuing the course he did, 
Mr. Wirt did well. Nobody doubted his superiority at 
the bar. Nobody questioned his legal erudition. Every- 
body thought him entirely worthy of the highest judicial 
station in the country. Yet there are many who see but 
little in his literary productions, to make them regret that 
he did not oftener lay aside his briefs, and take to belles- 
lettres. I have always thought, that the very great 
popularity of some of his writings, whjch have passed 
through numerous editions in this country, was owing 
quite as much to his reputation for’ ability in another 
sphere, as to their own intrinsic merits.—Mr.. Wirts’ style 
is generally easy,’ and sometimes elaborately polixhed; 
many of his pages abound in fine conceits, and happy 
images; and’as I said before, his reflections upon men 
and things afe occasionally admirable. But there is an 
absence of what we always expected to fiad in the writings 
of a master spirit—viz.—strong, intense, impassioned feel- 
ing. And I think ‘that the far-reaching vision, which 
takes in earth, sea and sky, at the very time it is probing 
the depths of the human heart, is not manifested in his 
literary writings. It needed the excitement of an adver- 
sary at the bar, and an intelligent and admiring auditory; 
to clear and direct his vision, and start forth his fancy, 
“traveling beyond the record.” It needed. that fierce ex- 
citement 





questions to her. But she 
sdbn ‘recollected my privilege, and repaid me in soynding 
coin, with triplé interest. I almost diade a vow, never 
again to mention an Old Bachelor to a Young Lady; but 
recollecting the lonely and‘forlorn condition of one of you, 
brothers chum, I plucked up courage, and stayed the vow: 
resolving to jeopard my ears again the very next opportu- 
nity, in an effort on your behalf. 

The subjects embtaced in Mr. Wirt’s “Old Bachelor,” 
are various; and the work is evidence of how well the 
writer had stored his mind with the material of the old 
classi¢s—-how close had been his observations upon men— 
and how deeply he had thought upon their actigns. Some 
of the themes are hackneyed; though they may not have. 
been so at the time the work was written; and the style is, 


how red, when I put certain 













































of the old English authors is occasionally attempted, but not 
with very great success.—The ‘‘letters of the British 
Spy,” are, I believe, the most celebrated and popular of 
Mr, Wirt’s writings. Like the ‘‘Old Bachelor,” these 
evince a great familiarity, on the part of their author, 
with the best writers of ancient and modern times; display 
a very fair knowledge of human nature; and contain fre- 
quently, admirable reflections on-men and things, — We 
are very seldom presented, however, with a striking 
thought, a bold image, or a passage which sends the blood 
back upon the heart with torrent force, and causes the 
veins to tingle. . Perhaps the best letter in the series, is 
that which contains the description of the Blind Preacher. 
This has eyer been much admired; and is worthy of all 
the commendation that has been bestowed uponit. These 
letters are valued by some, principally for the masterly 
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PAPERS FROM MY ATTIC....NO. XI. 











AMBITION AND ITS KINDRED FEELINGS. 


T had a conversation last evening.in my Attic, with one 
of the most sensible young men of my acquaintance, on 
the subject of those desires of notoriety which are so com- 
mon among men. + It was very interesting to me; and, as 
the subject is one which should interest every person, | 
have concluded to write out what occured to my mind for 
the consideration of all who choose to read it. 

The desire of distinction is as general as any other 
which actuates human beings. It incites to the best and 
the worst of actions. Among untutored men, it particu- 
larly manifests itself in the exploits of the chase, deedsof 
heroic daring, and eloquence in councils. ‘In civilized na- 
tions, it prompts to philanthropic ‘actions,.and, not to be 
tedious in enumeration, it is the primum mobile of all that 
kind of conduct which is meant to be surpassingly great. 
We also observe it in the lower departments of life<ac- 
tuating wherever there is a possibility of arivalry. Its uses 
are eminently serviceable: its abuses are oftentimes most 
lamentable. , 

The labor which some men undergo for the purpose of 
winning distinction in the world, is incalculably great.— 
For instance, a young man who feels fhe spirit of poetry to 
be the aifimating principle of his’mind, begins life witha 
determination to perform something in the poetical: line 
which sha]l embalm his name upon earth. All beginnings 
are small—as the turbid river may be traced to fountain 
sources. He writes verses which are,commended; and he 
fixes his look upon a prominence on Parnassus which he 
means to tike up his abode on., But the amount of pre- 
paration is immense; and many years are necessary to pave 
the way to elevation. By day-and by-night his thoughts 
are intense, and almost exclusively devoted.to the object 
which he ‘is desirous of obtaining. He must read, he must 
think, he must write. ‘T’o win a desirable reputation, he 
must at ‘least,equa] those who have gone before him—men 
“~vho were dflendidly endowed,and who devoted their lives 
to their intensely difficult ealling. . A similar devotion 18 
necessarily very engrossing, and he must sacrifice many of 
‘the ordinary pleasures of life to this ruling desire. -And it 
is here that ambitious writers generally make shipwreck of 
their happiness. They isolate themselves from the com- 
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‘desire of notoriety in the ordinary intercourse of society, 


smiles and» favors, surrounded 
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munion of their fellows, and neglect the cultivation of 
those sympathies, whose action alone gives substan- 
tial enjoyment. The kindly affections of our best nature, 
which throw sunshine about the fire-side, and render social 
intercourse blissful, are called upon to renounce their legi- 
timate objects, and ar¢é pressed into the service of the one 
all-absorbing, monarch passion. Human. beings are most 
perfect when every faculty and feeling is developed and ex- 
ercised; and, inasmuch as this condition cannot be secured 
by those whose object in life does not require the united 
action of all man’s éndowments, it .is at least unwise to 
suffer any one propensity to grow into a ruling passion to 
which all other feelings must bow in subjection. It is ve- 
ry possible for a man to be sufficiently ambitious—to win 
distinguished reputation,—and, at the same time, to be so- 
cial, and subject to all the amenities and softening influ- 
ences of life. He who asserts the contrary proposition, 
asserts that which is disproved by many eminent exam- 
les. 
To be happy, it is indispensable that we should have the 
influence of some predominating object upon us. If a man 
select authorship for his vocation, that should be his'prin- 
ciple aim in life, or, distracted by conflicting thoughts and 
emotions, he will be unsuccessful and unhappy. Men are 
very apt to suffer their occupations to make exclusive de- 
mands upon their attention. ‘The merehant whose head 
and heart are incessantly busied with speculations, notes, 
and business transactions, is a victim to the passion of 
avarice, imthe same unfortunate degree in which an author 
is to ambitiow, who wastes his health in the confined at- 


mosphere of hig study, neglectful of all the world beside. 
* An all-engrossing passion for any pursuit in life should be 


sedulously avoided, inasmuch as in the proportion in which 
we yield up to its requisitions, we sacrifice other objects 
which are capable of affording us happiness. Habit is) 
inveterate, and deadens the sensibility on which it is fas- | 
tened; and to prevent the benumbing effects of habit, it is 
necessary that we should very frequently change the ob- 
jects of our thoughts and feelings. By means of this ver- 
satility—this changefulness of feeling—we are enabled to 
derive happiness-from a thousand sources, which are ef- 
fectually sealed to the individual, who is the unfortunate 
victim of any one of the ruling passions.of our nature. 
For the purpose of securing the desirable situation re- 
ferred to above, it is better that we apportion our time to 
our pursuits. Sir Walter Scott was one of the wisest, as 


fashion his conduct after. His habits are wellknown. Af- 
ter q certain hour of the day, he flung aside his pen, and 
gave himself up to the pleasures of social life. And yet he 
acquired a reputation which will be excelled by- very few 
names in English literature, in duration. He was one of} 
the few authors who have been wise enough fo subject their 
ambition to the desire of happinéss, and to distribute time 
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so that their literary exercises should not encroach upon 
the more benign occupations of life. By a scrupulous at-| 
tention to well matured rules of conduct, ambition may be | 
rendered the helpmate of the desire of happiness, where- 
as, it has generally extinguished all rival flames, and rul- 
ed the heart in unshared and haughty dominion. 
most relentless of tyrannies, exacting: incessant sacrifi- | 
ces, and placing an-iron foot upon all the chaste and re- 
fined sympathies that in their action can glorify human con- 
duct. 

The number of the dreamers of earthly immortality is 
comparatively but small; but the desire of notoriety may 
be found in almost every heart. Whenever three or four 
are gathered together, there it is sure to be manifest in the 
strifes which are prosecuted for ascendancy. It would be 
impossible, even if it were not: wrong, to endeavor to ex- 
tirpate this desire; but it should be regulated to'the advan- 
tage of the possessor and those-with whom he is associat- 
ed. The means of this wise regulation, reason and reve- 
lation have simplified and familiarized to every under- 
standing, when they teach that manis a brother, and his 
chief happiness consists in amplifying the resources of the 
family inheritance. 

One of the most common and unfortunate effects of the 


is witnessed in the petty jealousies which it calls into be- 
ing. A-man cannot erect a house, but he must introduce 
some extra embellishment about it to gratify his own de- 
sire, which is sure to awaken the jealousy of his neighbors 
in the same sphere with himself,unless their hearts have 
been touched with a higher and holier ambition. All the 
extravagancies of life are undertaken with the same pur 
pose, and are generally attended with similar results,— 
The victims of fashion are gratified in proportion.as they 
awaken the envy of those whom they aspired tolead. Dis- 
cipleship is eagerly sought after, but rivalry is most cor 
dially hated. 

It is instructive, as well as amusing to observe the feel- 
ings and actions which the desire to surpags others gives 
birth to. You. will frequently see a fai® dispenser of 
dd by a Company of suitors, 
each one anxious that she shall. rank him first on the list 
of her favorites: The strife begins. The champions ea- 
gerly-press forward. Folly, silliness, and good sense min- 
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nonsense with an assumed dignity, which looks ‘as if i 
were designed for irony; and his heart shrinks back within 
its covert if he finds his effort was a mistake. Another is’ 
provokingly sarcastic, and pride flames in his-eye'in pro- 
portion as his victim’s cheek is marked by mortification. 
The common object is for one to establish himself upon the 
tuins of the hopes of the others, and thereby to present 
himself as a worthy object for the affections of the beauty. 
Any thing which is complimented by the queen of the oc- 
casion, works like bitterness within all but’ the favored 
one. ‘Success, hope, mortification, and defeat, alternate- 
ly present themselves in spectral gloom or grandeur be- 
fore the imaginations of the parties. The warfare is wag-. 
ed, and each one goes home to meditate over brightening 
hopes, or, bankrupt fortunes. 2 

In a party, what a smile of triumph is sometimes seen 
upon the curved lip of a beauty—whose ambition it is to 
stride onward to dominion over mangled feelings! She is 
the goddess of the hour, to whom folly has erected an altar 
on which flattery offers up incense. While, apart, you 
may discern about the mouth ofa less successful belle, the 
quivering muscle and the unamiable]ine,unfailingly indica- 
tive of the jealousy which rankles within the bosom. In an 
ambitious company, you discover the same feelings keenly 
alive. The nervous anxiety of display, which takes ad- 
vantage of every opportunity—the desire to overstep the 


|line which civility has drawn—the keen remark--the bit- 


ing criticism—the withering sarcasm—the humiliating.ri- 
dicule—al] attesting that the primary object is hot so much 
to cherish the social affections; as to eleyate self, and im- 
molate rivalry by blasting its hopes and crucifying its ani- 
mating principle. 

Now, all these things result from an abuse of the desire 
to become distinguished among those with whom we have 
intercourse. The feeling of benevolence, which should ne- 
ver be sacrificed, would completely banish every thing 
like malignity from rivalry, and enhance the value of every 
successful effort. The proper object of associations is the 
benefit of all; but when this object is sacrificed to an inor- 
dinate selfishness, the purpose for which we meet together 
is perverted, and unholy desires usurp the empire of feel- 
ing. If men were to cultivate their sympathies when 
they converse, every thing like bitterness’ would 
be banished, and there would be no triumphs over an en- 
lightened understanding of each one’s rights. Unless we 
cherish sympathy and genial feeling, the recollections of 
our trophies, when excitement has given way to reflec- 
tion, will come upon us like a curse, withering with its vis- 
itations. Memory is a benignant deity to him whose con- 
duct is characterized by an obedience to good principles; 
but it is a foul fiend, sateless and ruthless, to that heart 
which has desecrated its best feellings. Honesty is the 
policy. of wisdom; and justice is sure to exact retribu- 
tion of that folly which thrids the mazes of knave- 
ry. 8. 
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OF FISH+...NO. I. 


As I haye always found people very willing to listen to 
fish-stories, I have thought they might sit with patience 
under a story about fish, or rather aseries of stories. If 
in this first number, however, any should think himself 
caught, I can only say to him,—don’t bite at such a bait 
again; go in future on your own hook, nor meddle with a 
line of mine. 

The ocean, as the Irishman says, is the largest of the 
four quarters of the globe, and composes more than half of 
ite In this quarter then we may look for a large amount 
of animal life; and so much is there, that the rivers, lakes, 
ponds, and mud.puddles of the continents may be thrown. 
in, and the whole considered indiserimifately. 

Fish then, to begin methodically, belong nejther to the 
mineral nor vegetable kingdoms, though some things im- 
properly called fish, bear much resemblance to plants; they 
are genuine animals from the flying-fish down to the cat- 
fish and sculpin.. Now you ask me what an animal is;— 
that, my dear sir; is a very difficult question, or at least 
has been go considered:—the best answer I can give you 
is that an animal has the power of voluntary motion,— 
this is true of every kind of animal and of nothing else. 
The next question is, how shall we divide animals? To! 
this-the answer is, that it is all done to your hand by Baron 
Cuvier, whose four volumes you can buy and read at ‘your! 
leisure;—meanwhile I would inform you that his mode of 
proceeding is in this wise; he ranks cogether all animals 
having a backbone, such as you, and myself, and. the pig 
in the street, and the parrot you hear bawling “fire” at 
the barber’s just beneath us,—not to forgét the fish you 
may think to dine .on, and the rattlesnake that probably 
won’t kill you before dinner-time. These all have back- 
bones and come under the head of vertebrated animals.— 
Next we have a great number of creatures who have nei- 
ther backbone or any other kind of bone. They are des- 
titute of a skeleton, and when possessed of a shell it is of 











gle together in the melee. One utters a piece’of profound 


a kind that covers themrall up, and does not fit over every 
limb as a lobster’s shell does:—to this: family belongs oys- 









; clams, afd all the varieties of shell fish,—who are 
) fish at all, for a fish never can be acknowledged by the 
competent authorities "uniéss he: has a backbone. This 
race is. known by the name‘c cous. ‘ 

The third great divisi the animal family, like these 
molluscous’ gentry, are out 2 skeleton; but °they 
have what is almost as good, andlin somerespects, a little 
better support;—it is an outé 
that worh by the crab and | 
mentof Insects,—all which are ot - 


















feo or shell, such as 


diated, because the creatures included in 
spokes of a wheel, radiate, that is ran out, in 
tion, from acenter, To this race belong sun-fi 
rious soft, glutinous masses which float in the sea, Mhout 


bone or shell. 

From the description I have given, you will see that in). 
considering fish proper, we need pay no regard to the threes 
last divisions above named: every thing may be put aside 
except those creatures which have a backbone; and from 
among these we will now proceed to select fish-— 

All vertebrated animals possess hearts,some of those 
two legged quadrupeds known, as Bimana or men liave, 
one would think from the talk they make about them, a 
great miany hearts, but in sober, scientific truth, no crea- 
ture has more than two. . Those which have two are what 
are called mammalia, and birds; the former includes qua- 
drupeds, man, whales, and some amphibious beasts;—the 
latter includes simply birds. But you, thinking yourself 
a single-hearted creature, ate disposed perhaps to take this 
in dudgeon and demand an explanation: you shal! have‘it. 
The blood which is now coursing through yout body, soak- 
ing out:into all the capillaries and corners, will by and by 
collect inthe great veins for the purpose of returning to 
the lungs, and getting some fresh air: but it is not poured 
from the veins at once into the lungs, but into a little vés- 
sel, from which it is forced into a second vessel, and thence 
into the lungs;—these two vessels together form one heart. 
Having passed through the lungs, the blood falls into a 
third vessel, ‘from which it is forced into a fourth, and from 
that fourth into the arteries to run again its race through 
the body;—these two last vessels form the second heart. 
All four of the vessels, however, are bound up togetlier in 
one case, and thus form “the heart” as usually seen, felt, 
or thought of. 

But sharks, boa-constrictors, alligators and “such small 
deer,”’ being neither very lovely or over-loving, are turned | 
off with oné heart, and that none of the best. Thig heart, 
in. fish, merely collects the blood from the veins, and 
pumps it to the gills to be airéd; thence it’ has to 
get along as it can, getting a little help from the elasticity 
of the arteries. 

We have now learned to distinguish fish from rocks and 
vegetables by their voluntary motion; from ,oysters, lob- 
sters, insects, d&c. &c., by their backbone; and from ‘qua- 
drupeds, bipeds, birds, &c. by their single heart,—it only 
remains to point out a mark clearly seperating them from 
reptiles, who resemble them in having but one heart; this 
mark, and it distinguishes fish from all other animals,—is 
that they breath by the help of gills. And what are gills? 
Surely every one knows: for what boy but has peeped into 
a fish’s mouth to disengage his hook,or learn how to ‘string’ 
his prey by the gills?. And need I say then that the gills 
are composed of little layets of flesh, filled with —_ 
vessels, into all of which the blood is forced by the single 
heart before spoken of, and over which the fish, by the mo- 
tion of his mouth, is forever driving the water, which con- 
tains a great deal of air;—which water passes out through 
the opening of the gills toward the tail. I think not; eve- 
ry body knows it,and therefore every body knows the distin- 
guished part of the Fish, it is the gill; he that has not this, 
however ‘ancient and fish-like’ is no fish. Such. is the’ 
whale; such the dolphin, and.the porpess, These are all of 
a fish-like make, but as they see fit to breathe by means of 
lungs instead of gills, they can never be permitted to rank 
with the true ‘‘ Pisces.” 

Having now done’what was needful to show you where- 
in true differ from false fish, I stop; hoping, however, soon 
to meet you ‘again and look more minutely into the struc- 
ture of these scaly fellows, ‘ 


“Who make the deep, 
One universe of life.” P. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND 
DOWNFALL OF A LITERARY CLUB. 
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BY JOHN GRBENLEAF BUCKEYE; 





_ Some three score moons ago; a sort of literary maitia 
began to rage in the village of Dublin, and the, sur- 
rounding neighborhood, _ The some of the ‘young- 


sters about town,’ weré well nigh being turned topsy tur- 
vy: and ‘had not certain matters transpired, the mania 
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would in all probability have ended in the Worst speci 
monomania, or perhaps have prodacedtitreclaimable mani- | 
acs! The literary effervesence, however, found’ vent in| 
a “Club,” which was soon afterorgatized; and which was 
expected—to use the language oftheir-preamble—‘‘to con- 
tribute to heighten their intejléetual enjoyments, strength- 
en the chain of social intercourse, and call forth the latent 
energies of their ard fo A convention of the lads and 

















he term “‘the speaker,” was applied with such a perfect 
self conceit, that it at length became disgusting, and serv- 
ed to point the satire of “J. @Q, Adams,,’ (““Noah” and 
“Young Hickory” were on the side’with the speaker) who, 
at the next meeting, concluded his piece with a prayer for 
the speaker, in the following words:— 


“So may this bold “speaker”? never grow weaker, 
While engaged in defence of Liberty’s cause— 

May he evér appear just what he did here, 
The.expounder of. rights, constitution, and laws. 


lasses of the town and Country, together with a goodly 
number of the “‘matried folks,” was lield in the school- 
house—the only public birilding in a country town, except 
the church—-where a committee was appointed to draft a} 0 wi Sopee Nae, bang Se Penh tenn ea 
ituti > meas 3 2 > peace 2 7. CO glee; 

consis arirer A dabgerage meanures enacted na A ad i the noise of batile around him should rattle, 
ont the mepresation of Society. | The day i Oh, may he find shelter *neath the ‘Young Hickory’ tree! 
for the contimitteeé to report—the constitution was adopted | eer § 

—the Sogiety organjzed—ollicers appointed—every thing, 
put in#@adiness fora ‘gloriouscareer.” Men and women, | 
of allages and sizes, signed the ‘‘atticles of confedera-| 
tion”—and why should they not, when a large majority | 
ywere in favor of the doctrine of “equal rights?” —the meet- | Bit a'cloud was dathering in the horison--a tempést- 
Son were held weekly—en Sunday afternoon—in direct} , S rd 


Nhe z ae 7 ||cloud that was to burst upon the devoted **Club,” and dar- 
opposition toall the sabbatarians of the adjoining neigh- || In an eyil 





But with no more strife, may he live a long life, 


But if this fair tree should happen to be, 
By some great misfortune laid low on the ground, 
May his majesty’s grace find a safe resting place, 
And snug in the Ark with “Noah” be found!” 
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IRVING'S CONQUEST OF FLORIDA. 


Tue Congvest or Froripa, By Hemanpo pe Soro. 
ving. 2 vols. 


By Theodore Ir- 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. 








With the life and acts of De Soto, few are acquainted. Ban- 
croft has given a sketch of his doings in Florida, but itis brief: 


\\ken its brightest prospects and fairest: hopes. 
borhoods ws . “ 
and why should they not have been, in a community where || hour, one writer unlawfully accused another of—petit lar- 
5 " » a i? f a) arin } inti _ ; 
bs a _ a ene oe * = aig 2 peers \|to be afair one. She was.offended—acknowledged person- 
inherent and unaiienadie rights: — ey x sed || 
b a joined by her friends—till the whole Club was fairly resolv- 
“Phe ae object of thivncneninties: wae the improvement ||°* into a literary democracy, with a.well poised ‘federal 
i. door for’ the purpose of receiving articles from || vor of “Joan of Arc,” and the aggressor was led captive. 
upon the door ior the pur} iving i || The society never flourished afterwards. This ‘paroxysm’ 
were appointed to read them—and for a time every thing) 7 asiaed 
wa : lin a j- . aaa | ° } 
went on well; or asa novelist would say, it moved on || sometime afterwards, and at length died a natural death— 
of Heaven.. Each day .of meeting the communication || » pyich of the past. 
box was found ‘‘teeming with life’’—essays, tales, poems 
tragic—comic—elegiac—epic—on the raising of the lid,| 
would burst forth to the view of the astonished and enrap-| 
died, would flow forth from the lips of the fair secretaries, | 
like the ‘soft sounds of a lute”’ or the ‘music of the spheres.’ || 
dish?” to the readers of the Mirror, but cannot. Their) 
great bulk would not admit-of it, I verily believe that, 
pha‘to Omega! I'can only satisfy curiosity by giving the || the whole detail of the expedition, bowever, is laid open by this 
titles and substance of some of them. ory Of our cou 
terest; and Mr, Irving has treated it with simplicity, clearness, 
enness,by a lady; and, as J take it, is intended as a’sly |and good taste. 
hint to a*‘certain gentleman” she hasin her mind, It 


The women in their turn, were made officers— |, 
ceny—in a literary way. And oh! the accusee happened 
apee ; a ; jally the manuscript—denied the charse—retorted—was 
their *‘little brief authority,” I believe for the most part, a-|| y i © 
, ; : and democratic”’ party. Victory at length declared m fa- 
of. its members in composition. A box was. fastened | pg! y So" 
all such as would prefer to remain, incognitosecretaries ||.4:4 not, however, terminate in ‘‘death”—though it soon 
|| produced evident manifestations of decay. 
a4 > ctrean iffte , 7} 31) : : : - 
smoothly asthe clear blue stream, unrufited by the winds |jand now lies buried, unepitaphed and unsung, among the 
} 
of all grades aud characters—didactic—-argumentative—| 
tured audience; and the rich ‘eloquence of thought’? embo-| 
I should be glad'to present the whole of them, as a “dainty | 
they would fill it from number one to fifty-two—from Al-| 
work, It isa chapter in the history of our country, full of in- 
The one I first light upon, is an essay on the ein of drunk- || 
commences with the well known motto:— 


His style does not lead us on from page to page, 
untiring, as does his uncle’s; but it is strong, unaffected, and in 
parts seems almost that of Knickerbocker himself. The char- 


i : - . RRP acter of De Soto he has clothed with romantic:interest; the risks 
“Take back-the bowl—take back the bow], 

Reserve it for polluted lips; 
I would not bow a stainléss soul 


Beneath its dark’and foul eclipse.” 


and labors of his army bind us to them; and the woes of the 


podr savages, like all woes, claim and gain our pity. Yet the 


Number 42—the articles were -all numbered—is on the 
propriety or impropriety, of stopping the Sanday mail. 
Numbex 77, concerrs temperance socicties—signed “Tib- 
by Walters.” Some four or five essays, pro and con, con- 
stitute a learned discussion on the propriety of taking ani- 
mal life. One poet ridicules the ‘temperance cause;’”’ com- 
mencing his article, a/a Burns, thus:— 


\| ced. for us, and butto little purpose in many cases. 











bare narration between these green spots. 


“My friends, I find, 
Seem much inclined, 


vy caeer hard, dry, and uninteresting. 
To lessen dissipation— ¢ 


work is somewhat dull in spite of these merits; it is too detail- 
ed; toomuch of achronicle; we have every day's progress tra- 
The battles, 
the adventures, the hair-breadth escapes, the noble chivalry of 
the Europeans, and the dauntless patriotism of the Indians, we 
listen to with pléasure; but there are sometimes long deserts of 
There is another 
difficulty with which Mr. Irving had to.contend: his work is an 
abridgment, and it is almost out of the question forany man to 
abridge and condense an old journal without being, at .times, 
This barrier to success Mr. Ir- 


Te 


Steele. Father Swammerdam, that joke ’s old enough to go 
alone. However, if you wanf something mellow, there’s the 
June Knickerbocker. 

Swam, Give it me; what a fair outside it hath! Will it 
-puff easy ? 


Steele. Ay! as easy as sheet lead. 

Swam. Out on thee for'a foul critic! 

Crabbe—(coming forth from the dust.) What species of foul? 
a goose? 

Swam. No, a bantam cockerel. Quills, to the end of his 


toes. But for the Knickerbocker—it’s a good number of a good 
monthly,’ Fine bread; well kneaded; dnd neither all yeastnor 
all dough. 

Crabbe. True for the upper crust and the soft; the lower 
crust of literary notices is not crusty enough. 

Steele. The truth is, these New-York bakers fear to heat 
their critical oven, lest they burn their own fingers. 

Swam. Think youso? Whatsay you tothis,then? (Pulls 
out Evening Star of June 10th, and reads,) “Erato, a poem, and 
other miscellaneous poems, by W. D. Gallagher; Cincinnati, 
1835: pp. 36.” 


Crabbe. Hah! What wont Noah get intohisark! 
Swam. Creeping.things he’s long had in it; and now he’s 


after a few Buckeye songsters. 

Siecle. Suchas what? Mocking birds? 

Swam. Nay; butnote the major’s nomenclature: he terms 
the poem “Erato or the Penitent,” I suppose. 

||. Steele. He thinks the hero a little erratic, and so properly 
|| ycleped Erato. *Tisa true New-York baptisms The man that 
turns from administration to whig so cleverly, may easily turn 
|| Penitent into Erato. 

Crabbe. Pshaw! achristening by the Evening Star must be 
made in the twilight, and mistakes are natural. 

Swam. 








Now L rather guess, myself, that a man who commits 
murder, or tries to, cares little for the name, if he’s sure of 
the victim. 

Stecle. Is it murder, then? IsGallagher gone indeed! Well, 
poor fellow, I had hoped he would last six months, at least. 
Swam, Murder! No, on my word! but it’s flat burglary. 
Crabbe. Flat enough, I expect. 

Swam. You “expect,” do you; then see how he’s chopped— 
not the young twig Erato, but the old and weather-stained trunk 
of American poetry. (Reads.) “Poetry is the music of the soul, 
—the language of the heart—the sublimation of genius—*Poeta 
naseitur, orator fi?——” 

Crabbe. Stay,what means that? Is it warranted classic? Has 
it ever been used before? 

Steele. Never, at least by the boy who penned this critique. 
Swam. But what means it? 

Steele. Oh, it meant to the critic, I suppose, that a man, tho? 
a “fit orator, might be an ass of a poet.” 

Swam. Good! But he'd better have stuck to French and Latin 
altogether, for English is clearly beyond him, as witness the 
next sentence—(Meads.) “Let noone, therefore, in whom this 
god-like gift is not born with them, hope to win the smiles of 
the Muses by ever such labored efforts.’ Now I could not, as 
my’ grandma’ used to remark, say, ‘to. be safe,? what that 
means; though I made “ever such labored efforts.” 

Crabbe. Youve a dull brain, and a slow tongue; turn the 
paper over to me. 

Swam. Itturns over and round easily. Younced not label 
it, as you do the New-York Mirror, (not to name some other 
glass-ware nearer home,) ‘This side up,’ to keep it safe, and 


Thereby to show ving has overthrown to some extent, but notentirely. Faults from under foot. 

© § a m . ° . ‘ top] p Ree meee 

What they can do, of style, and some bad English, might be pointed out, had we a Steele. By the way; do you see that the Buckeyes are em- 
. . : a * . ms . 7 “ sa . 4 + - 4 Ty ie r 2 ‘ ° . 

For this intemp’rate nation.” relish for such work, but we have not. p.|| balmed inthe Mirror of New-York? The “Pioneer” is made 
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And so: on, for five stanzas. The same poet. wrote “E- 
phraim’s visit to the Show,” wherein he describes in broti- 
er Jonathan style. the ‘‘monkey tricks,’’ and et ceteras, 
enacted at an.‘‘exhibition of living animals.’ Another 
wrote “Jonathan’s visit to the Club.” Another a sonnet 
to thé moon. One was in favor of the abolition cauise— 
and another opposed,'on the principle of self protection; |} ——-—-—— 


and because H im Was an infidel, and God had given Adam) MERIDIES ATTIC.....No. I. 

power over the beasts of the field. A third came out in} 

favor of colonization, and advocated the establishment of 
a colony furthwith upon the moon, and another upon the 
island of Novogorod;—and declared that either of them 
would be quite as likely to succeed, and quite -as efficient 
as the present one at Liveria. 
the.subject of happiness—three about friendship—four| 
from females, on ‘*matritnony”’—one about the domestic} 
affections—and sixty seven about—nothing. 

“At one time asoimewhat angry verbal discussion arose, 
concerning some point of order, in which the constitution 
and bylaws were irequently referred to, and quoted, with 
all the spirit and energy of a congressional debate. The 
discussion was alterwards taken up in writing, and con- 
‘tinued through several meetings, by writers over the sig- 
natures of ‘Noah,’ “Young Hickory,” and “John a 
Adams.” One geptleman, during the contest, had made 
frequent allusion to himself as the ‘‘speaker”’—referring to 
something he hagyepoken previously about the matter.— 
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scripts. 
Swam. 


substitute “throat,” and proceed? 
dry, take that; it’s washy enough. 


Swam. Bah! it makes my tongue cleave to the roof of m 
mouth toseeit. I’das soon “eat dirt,” asthe Turks have it. 











Scene—Small, low room; shingles and clapboards visible ; cob- 
web-hangings plentiful; dust, books, newspapers, ad libitum; spi- 
ders passim; manuscripts here and there, and everywhere; aslant- 
ing board; half a quill; ink bottle ; stove ; broken window ; molasses 
There were five essays on|| jug; pencil sketches of Scott, Byron, and two non-descripts; ‘used 
up’ quids of tobaeco; twa or three wooden-cushioned chairs; hole 
in the floor; a.small space clear of lumber; Swammerdam in the 
chair, American cast of legs, straw-hat cocked, cravat knot and 
collar front under the right ear; Steele busy among the manu- 


Brother Steele, when the Heremlaneum manuscript 
unrollers wish to succeed, they wet their fingers; suppose you 


.|| Steele—( forking out the last Western Monthly.) There,if you're 


immortal there. 

Crabbe. A fly in amber. 

Swam. No; the Mitror comes under Fanny’s class of “peri- 
odical bugs;’? so I count it for a leaf in the nest of the cater- 
pillar; for I hold it the Mirror will turn out a butterfly yet. 

Steele—(who has been reading the Star.) Why, thisis not a 
priming to Webb’s notice of Dr. Drake’s Oxford address; ‘Pret- 
ty well,” says Webb, “for a Miami college; though the doctor 
has travéled rough-shod over a flinty road and never struck a 
spark,” 

Crabbe. Bryant’s teview of Hall was in that same vein; “a 
second crop,” says he, “from‘an already exhausted soil ;” that’s 
all. 

‘Swam. In like manner would I have noticed Gallagher ;— 
thus: * ‘Erato,’ misprint for ‘Errata,’ a few mistakes—‘No. 1? 
alpha and (we trust) omega: *The Penitent’—-if he did not 
repent for his crimes, he will for the use made of them.” 

Crabbe. Pshaw! Fairfield noticed the thing properly, so let 
it rest. 

Steele. Inits grave! 

Swam.: I segiPairfield has returned his Mirror, because I put 
a peragraph into that of the 6th, which he pronounces a false- 
hood. 

Crabbe, Why did you publish it? . I would n’t have done it. 
y\} Swam. I found it in our first eastern papers; supposed it true 
of course; and thought it a disgraceful act, and one calculated 
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CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND CHRONICLE: DEVOTED TO: LITERAT 
ee PS a ER oc ER. —$$$__ te : 
to injure our profession(!) If the tale was false, I am sorry.’ | come,—we like to be definite in our prophecies. We are very 
Crabbe. It was contradicted. glad to see the taste for music, particularly vocal music, upon 
Swam. Letit go then fora FaLsEnoon until proved. the increase, and hope that we may live tosee the day when not 
Steele, You should not have endorsed it. only every school boy will be an adept, but also every drayman 
Swam, Isaw Mr. Walsh’s name on the paper, and thought||in our streets, every fireman in our steamers, and every driver 
it safe; however, as I was alone in the matter, it shall be my || upon our coaches and locomotives. We publish the names of 
loss. officers of the Musical Fund Society, elected at a general meet- 
Crabbe. Speaking of oiliilieds do you see that the “Spirit ||ing of the society, held at the Bazar,on Friday evening, 8th 
of the Times” endorses the story of Willis’ connection with|| May :—President, Morgan Neville; Vice-Presidents, John P. 
Lady Blessington? Foote, Peyton S. Symmes; Treasurer, Samuel E. Foote; Seere- 
Swam. Yes; such slanders are bad enough from the mofths tary, Linden Ryder; Librarian, John Winter; Managers, T.D. 
of his enemies; that his friends should echo them, speaks but ||Carneal, Herman Cope, Nicholas Longworth, William Price, M. 
poorly for the “Spirit of the Times.” D., Robert Buchanan, David T. Disney, Alexander Flasli, Wm. 





















| 


Steele; Aptopos to Willis; have yeu seen Mrs. Martineau? Greene, George Graham, jr., James Hall, E. Haynes, C. 8. Ram- 
Crabbe. Ihave, and reverence her, say, M.D., J. Vairin, 8S. Wiggins, W. G. W. Gano, S. 8. Smith, | 
Steele. For a womar of genius? Wm. Yorke, J. S. Armstrong, David Benson, John W. Ryan, 
Crabbe. No; but for a woman of Christian common sense. |; Wm. R. Foster, J. F. B. Wood, Jos. -R. Fry, J. F.P. Meline;| 
Swam. endorse that. I was struck with her face at first | Physicians, Alban G. Smith, M. D., V. C. Marshall, M..D.; 


sight, and asked an Oxford graduate who it was people were Counsellors, Robt. T. Lytle, Bellamy Storer. 
crowding about. “From the crowd and the trumpet,” said- he, 
“J argue it’s Fame.” 

Crabbe. He was near the truth; one seems, by being with 
the famous, to absorb fame. But Steele, what have you there? 
(Steele hands him a labelled vial.) 

Crabbe. Why, what’s this? 





Scnoot Examiners.—By our city charter a board of seven, per- 
sons is appointed for three years, to examine all applicants for 
the place of teachers in the publie schools, and also the schools 


as often as they may deem proper, but at least once‘in three 
A bottle containing Fanny 





months... To be of any real service this examination should take 

Kemble! place monthly., Each examiner has about four schools to look 

Swam. Some new libel, I’ll warrant. Fanny has no fair|) after; the examination of each of which will take half a day; 
play. She ’s told the truth of us, and we are mad at it, and || 


|consuming twodays in each month. For the examination ‘of 
| applicants half aday in each month is appropriated, but meet- 
ings are often called upon special occasions,—so that, including 


make believe we are in a rage with her vulgarity. Who would || 
complain of the mud, if it dirtied herself only, and not us? 
Crabbe. Bat what is this? 


Steele. Corrosive sublimate, to kill bugs withial. \ examiner gives three days in the month to this duty; that is 

(Steps are heard on the ladder; a devil’s head appears over the || thirty-six days in the year, which is more than one ninth of all 
newspaper pile; a ery for copy is heard; a general scramble;— || the w orking-days in the year. “What we wish to ask, is, wheth- 
Crabbe and Swammerdam rush for the steps; Steele plunges into || er in this working comniunity it is reasonable to expect to find 
the manuscripts and is lost. Devil looks for a moment amazed, || seven men who are willing to give one ninth of their time to a 
and then disappears in the dust. Scene closes.) public service of no very agreeable nature, without recompense 
\of any kind; whether our common. schools will not suffer be- 
| cause these men are not paid; and whether it is not poor econo- 
my to leave the schools to suffer rather than expend a few hun- 
\ dred dollars per annum more than at present? 








Dr. Beecner.—The trial of this divine terminated last week. 
He was acquitted by 23to 11; ahd Dr. Wilson appealed to the 
synod. The whole trial was conducted, we believe, with har- 
mony, and theological were not suffered to breed personal dif-. ~_ 
ferences. The speeches on both sides were marked by research || ExGLisn Deriine.—-Lord Alvanley having been called by Mr. 
and talent; but the opposite conclusions to which the leading || O’Connell a “bloated buffoon,” thought it an insinuation, and 
speakers came, starting from what they thought the same pre- challenged the agitator. O’Connell declined, and a motion was 
mises, afforded-a strong proof of the difficulty, not to say im- made to expel him from Brooke’s Club. Morgan O’Connell 
possibility, of convincing or being convinced on such subjects||the son then stepped forward as his father’s champion, and he 
by argument. jand Lord Alvanley, shot at one another for sometime, but to no 

We have received a communication upon this trial which we || PUTPOSe ;—however it wiped away all insult,—for gunpowder 
should not publish, even if we agreed with the author, for we | || smoke isa eure for that disease ,as well as Cholera. ; 
have no desire to enter the field against any of the ‘w ranglers,’ | The next step in the farce was for Vivian Grey D’Israeli to 
as our correspondent terms them; but we do not agree with the _come forward to geta fight out of Morgan on his father’s ac- 

writer; on the contrary, we think that, as far as this trial was || COUNT; but Morgan was not disposed to pay all such debts, and 
concerned, no blame can attach anywhere.” If heretics are not || ‘declined. : eS 
to be turned from among the presbyterians, the whole church | Mr. Walsh recommends the affair as the ground of an epie.— 
system is a mockery; and if those suspected of heresy, are not | | LordJohnRussel should call on Morgan next,for O’Connell in his 
to be brought before the church and the question of their or- | speech called this _ nobleman, who lately married a widow, 
thodoxy determined, then heretics cannot be expelled the “the widow’s mite.’ 
church. Many speak of the matter asif the charge were that | 
a heretic is not a christian and ought to be burned, but it is) 
metely that he is not a presbyterian, and ought to leave the min-| 
istry of that sect. 








Tucnper.—We once had occasion to observe, in print, that 
never wasa season known yet, but it was the most remarkable 
|on record for something. The present is an out-and-outer in the 
_ of thunder-storms, Nota night passes but housekeepers 
| go to bed trembling lest the windows which they leave open 
to prevent stagnation, should ere morning, let in rain and wind 
enough to spoil all the carpets and crockery-ware. But though 
there has been a great deal doing in the electrical: world above 
and around us, we do not learn that our city has been injured 
at all: indeed, we are so snugly packed away in the hollow, that 
it must be a pretty bright storm that would find us out; and to 
this we ascribe, in a great measure, our preservation: so that if 
our city be indeed in a sink-hole wherein all the heavy and 
foul gases collect, there is something to balance the evil. 





Baruinc.—There is wanting in the neighborhood of our‘city || > 
a spot suited for bathing. The river toad is in summer so|| 
much frequented that swimming ought not to be permited in 
the Ohio during the day, unless very early; and as to Mill creek, 
one might as well lie down in any street mud-puddle. In the 
absence of natural bathing-tubs we recommend a recourse to 
those that are artificial, or if ‘any should think them too expen- 
sive, then to a basin of water,.a sponge, and a lump of soap.— 
In this country, we pay too little regard to personal cleanliness, 
and, ostrich-like, seem to think that if our head be washed, we 
are washed throughout. Let any of the great army of un-|| 
scrubbed-ones that parade our streets this hot weather, and from 
whose surface an East India bath would wring out earth enough 
to grow a hill of potatoes, read Dr. Combe’s work on dirty skins, 
and if they do not run mud at every pore, their organ of fear 
must be dried up, or their pores too much choked to run any 
thing. To keep wellis the first duty of life; to keep well one 
must keep clean; and to keep clean one should wash from head 
to foot daily,in warm weather: these are the premises—they 
might, be proved piece-meal, were they not self-evident; and 
granting them, it follows, that the first duty of life is to wash 
daily in warm weather, Let all good moral men keep this in 
mind, 





Miss Martingav.—This distinguished lady has just left Cin- 
cinnati on her return to the east. All who saw and knew her 
during her stay with us, were much pleased and surprised to 
find one so much an authoress so little a pedant. A writer by 
nature no less than necessity, she has gained more influence,and 
done more good by her writings than, probably, any other wo- 
man of the time, with the exception of Miss Edgeworth. “She 
is at this moment swaying thousands, and that not in matters 
of taste and “polite literature,” but in ‘concerns of national 
and enduring import. A mind like Miss Martineau’s combines 
the strength and. gr f a man’s, with the delicacy, feeling, 
and truthfulness of a woman’s. The other female writers of 
Great Britain are in the main annual plants, but she will live 
for centuries. 
we shall have from hera volume upon our country, by which we 
may, if we will, profit; nor have the excuse for distegard given 
us, that is afforded by the Trollope and Kemble vulgarity, and |} 
the Hall and Hamilton prejudices. 





Mvsicat, Foxp Sociery.—This institution is under the guid- 
ance of our most respectable and influential citizens, and we 
have no doubt will therefore exist, and flourish, and be the 
nurse of music, and*the mother of musicians, for some time to 








We presume that upon her return to England, } 





| 


the annual examinations, which continue for several days, eack 
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Court or Common-Pieas.—This Court is now holding a spe- 
cial criminal and chancery session, and we learn intends to wipe 
both dockets clean. “Phisi ig. as it should be;,and we trust that 
there is some hope now of Félieving the county of ‘the load of 
superannuated litigation whichwhas almost broken its back ; and 
trust that.there may never be occasion again for a temark which 
we heard made, not ten years sinée, bya shrewd old Quaker 
who had stood all day at the bar waiting tobe called to the wit- 
ness post, (we have no box here.) —Friend,” said he, catching 
a lawyer who was just slipping out to catch a elient, “What 
Court dost thou call this?” “The Court of Cofpmon Pleas,” re- 
plied the green-bag, struggling. “Commnion Pleas, did thee 
say!’ and the old man turned his keen eye oh the Bench. “Of 
a truth friend, it seems ‘common? enougli, but for thesplease’, I 
am not so well assured.” 





Common Scnoots.—The fourth of July of the common schools 
was celebrated on the 19th inst. The procession was imméa: 
surably long, and the scholars of anincaleulable number. It 
passed up Main street to the First Presbyterian Church, where - 
the exercises for the day took place. The remarks of the Rev. 
Mr. Peabody occupied about half an hour, and were listened to 
with deep attention by the large audience: Nothing can be 
more interesting than a turn-out of this kind, it is worth fifty 
military moekeries; and we were rejoiced to see how deep, an 
interest many of the more common people took in the ceréme- 
niés. In this place we would state that ihe gentleman who in- 
formed us there was one private German school in town, has 
since learned that there are several others; three at least. 








Cunistoruer Nortu.—We give to-day Mr. Willis’s deserip- 
tion of this talented and strange man; a moral philosopher, the 
first Greek scholar of Great Britain, a poet, a novelist, a maga- 
zine editor, a. racer, painter, fisher, jumper, and wrestler,—and 
in all things excellent, ay, ‘first-rate? By and by we-hope fot 
a more particular account of Wilson from our Scottish correspon- 
dent, D. M’L. 





2 


ImporTanT.—A gentleman of some notoriety in ¢ertain cir- 
cles, is engaged upon an Epic, which it is expected will eclipse 
Homer, Milton, Voltaire and Tasso, if it do not throw-the **Na- 
polead,”? deep in the shade. 





| 

| Transcrirt or News.—The Virginia Free Press tells a story 
of ahorned snake in the Old Dominion, who lately drove his 
horh into the earth there, and killed the ground all about the 
neighborhood. The old horned serpent himself that must have 
been. 


The Spanish pirates, with the exception of two, who were 
respited, were hanged at Boston, June 11, and died, as they had 
lived, declaring themselves innocent. 

The new English ministry has commenced operation with 
vigor. 

Vesuvius has again erupted. 


An eastern paper tells us of a boy that fell from a three story 
window in New York, struck the canvass awning below, boun 
ced up two or three times, and finally landed safe. There’sa 
bouncer for you. 

Oxley, whom many of our citizens remember upon our stage 
is rismg at the East into the same rank with Forrest, Ad- 
dams, &c. 

The last American Quarterly is very highly praised. by the 
Baltimore American. The Yemassee, the Infidel, the Crayon 
Miscellanies, Mr. Cooper, Mrs. Sigourney, Mr. Pitkin, &c. &e. 
are treated ‘some better, some worse, but all, it is said spicily.— 
Weare glad to see this; a little malice is a desideratum in Ame- 
rican reviews. 

Lord Brougham. is said to be radicalizing the Edinburg — 
He is thought made by some mad,merely ultra-ambitious by oth- 
ers, and by not a few dishonest. 

Isaac G. Pray, editor of the Boston Pearl, is about issuing a 
volume of three hundred pages,called “prose and vanes, from the 
port-folio of an editor.” 

A quarry oi the real ‘verde antique,” has been found near N. 
York by accident. 

The following toast given at the South, is sound and patrio- 
tic—“The will of the people, drunk or sober.” This is another 
version of “our country, ‘right or wrong.” 

The editor of the Baltimore Chronicle offers the free use of 
his columns to the Phrenologists and those who disbelieve the 
doctrine, and he invites both parties to.commence the discus- 
sion. 

Amos Kendall, the Post Master General, has, it is.stated, ta- 
ken out a patent for a steamboat of original and peculiar con- 
struction. 

It is stated that Lord Stanhope, the patron. of Casper Hauser, 
is convinced that that remarkable youth, whose story madé so 
much noise in the.world, was an impostor. 











Fontenelle said that women have a fibre. more in the heart, 
and a cell Jess in the brain, than men. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








Coat Trave or Penrnsytvania.—The vast increase 
of this trade, within a few years, renders all authentic 
details relating to it a subject of general interest; and in 
proof of this increase, it is only necessary to state, that 
in the year, 1820, no miore than 165 tons of anthracite 
coal found their way to market from the Lehigh mines, 
while in 1834 the quantity sold amounted to 374,222 tons, 
of which 106,500 were ‘from the Lehigh, 224,242 from 
the Schuylkill, and 43,700 from the Lackawanna mines; 
the Schuylkill mimes having been opened for the market 
for the first time in 1825, and the Lackawanna in 1829. 

The LehighCompany employed on the Lehigh Canal and 
the Delaware 275 boats, and others are employed by in- 
dividuals. On the Morris Canal, there are 250 boats em- 
ployed in this trade. The number of vessels laden with 
coal-at Philadelphia and Bristol! in 1834, was 469. The 
amount of Lehigh coal shipped coast-wise during the 
same year was 32,154 tons, of which 24,000 tons were 
shipped from Newark. 

The number and description of vessels cleared from 
the river Schuylkill, laden with coal, during the year 18- 
94, were as follows: 72 brigs, 1122 schooners, and 120 
sleops. The,amount of the,tonnage of the boats employ- 
ed in the transportation of coal from the Lehigh mines, 
is 22,150 tons; on the Schuykill, 24,733, 

The value of improvements and property connected 
with and arising from the anthracite coal trade of Penn- 
sylvania, in the three great coal fields, is estimated by a 
committee of the Legislature of that State as follows viz: 
rail roads and canals made by companies and individuals 
including part of the State Canals, 489 miles, 6,750,937 
42; collieries, boats, cars, &c. 1,270,280; capital invest- 
ed in. coal lands; 4,900,000; mining, capital, 480,000; 
value of towns in the cval fields, 3,375,000: making an 

gregate of $19,186,217,42 to which may be added 
the value of the storehouses, wharves, landings &c. in 
Philadelphia, Newyork and other places, together with 
the value of vessels and capital employed in shipping 
coal. 

The bituminous coal lands in Pennsylvania are suppos- 
ed by the same Committee to comprehend an exten‘ of 21,- 
000 square miles, and the anthracite of 975 square miles. 
Since the opening of the anthracite coal trade in 1820 its 
average annual increase has been 33 per cent. The Com- 
mittee believe that it will continue during thé next ten 
years to increase in the same ratio in which case, the 
consumption.in 1843; will be 10,510,980 tons, the value 
of which, at $5 per ton, will be 52,544,450.—Supposing 
the increase not to exceed one half of the above estimate 
the the trade of that year, in the article of coal alone, 
will amount in value to twenty six millions dollars. 





Virneinta Gotp Mixes.—The following account of the 
principal gold mines in Virginia, is published by a wri- 
ter in the last Fredericksburgh Arena. 

“The United States mine, the Milbank, Union, and 
Rappahannock, constitute the most noted mines in the 
State. Upto the 20th of April, 1835, no regular busi- 
ness has been attempted at these mines, nor has there 
been any expenditure beyond what prudence would dic- 
tate for ascertaining their value. The result of which 
expenditure has established. confidence, and at all the 
mines above named, measures have been taken to erect 
machinery for permanent mining operations. 

The Rappahannock mine, under the superintendence 
of Professor John Millington, was the first put in opera- 
tion the present season. The Machine (by steam power) 
was erected during a most rigorous winter and spring, 
and commenced business ahout the 20th of April. High 
expectations were entertained of the product of this 
mine, as well as of the machinery recommended and a- 
dopted by Mr. Millington. “As the first object at this 
mine, was to test the value of the ore and machinery, the 
operations have been conducted, we understand, by a 
limited supply of water, obtained from a shaft, by which 
the machinery is frequently retarded in its progress. The 
result of the operations, however, has been of the moat 
satisfactory kind. The mill has finished at the rate of 
150 bushels of ore per day, of 24 hours; producing an 
ounce of gold, per hour, as an average of all its work. 

‘The machinery at the United States mine (by water 
power) is being completed upon.a much larger scale of 
operation than at the Rappahannock mines; and is ex- 
pected to be in full operation in ten days, 

At the Union mine, it is said that more than 100 hands 
have been for some time engaged, at which mine British 
capital is principally employed. Three large steam en- 
gines, we are informed, are to constitute the power at 
this mine. . 

The Milbank Company, though not so forward in their 
operations; are making preparations for business. Instead 
of the mines having been abandoned, the prospect brightens 
Ae ape favor beyond any thing that has heretofore ex- 
isted. 


% AND CHRONICLE; DEVOTED TO. 


| Exoxisy Exectroxs.—Mr. Labouchere, the gentleman 
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who traveled some time since inthe United States, and 
left a highly agreeable impression by his amiable manners 
and refined tone, has succeeded in the borough of Taun- 
ton, which he previously represented, over D’Israeli, the 
authorof VivianGrey. The London Chronicle of the 29th 
contains a report of the speeches of the two gentlemen 
from the hustings, which affords sufficient evidence that 
the good people of the borough were judicious in prefer- 
ring the sound sense of their former representative to the 
extravaganzaism, if we may coin an appropriate word, of 
the flighty novelist. One of the wags of the crowd about 
the hustings called him “a curiosity of literature,” which 
caused the following characteristic excursion: 

**I hope there is no disgrace in. having written that 
which has been read by thousands of my fellow country- 
men, and which has been translated into every language 
of civilized Europe. I trust that one who is an author by 
the gift of nature, may be as good a man as one who is 
master of the mint by the gift of lord Melbourne. [Loud 
cheers.] The difference is this: a year hence J shall still, 
if I am alive, be the author of Vivian Grey; but a year 
hence my honorable opponent will not fill the office he now 
holds, even though the salary is only £2,000 a year.— 
(* You want it yourself, do yout’’] Not unless you wish 
to be always represented by a master of the mint. (Loud 
cheers.] He would recommend his adversaries to take 
care that their attacks upon him were original. He real- 
ly thought it evinced anything but a feeling of confidence 
in their own strength, to take anonymous articles from 
London newspapers, and make them charges against him. 
He was a man of such extreme good nature, and had such 
an innate love of fun, that had no other person been found 
willing or able, he should have been very happy to have 
written a lampoon himself against himself. (Cheers and 
laughter-] It was unnecessary for him to answer 
the editor of the Sun, [‘‘or the Chronicle.”}] He had cer- 
tainly written a novel, but he was not the puppet of the 
duke of Buckingham, as one paper had: described him, 
while a fellow-laborer in the same vineyard designated 
him the next morning the Mary-la-bonne radical. [Cheers.] | 
If there were any thing on which he piqued himself, it was 
his consistency: [a voice; ‘and the novel.’]”” 








Aw Orrtcrat Buunper.—On Tuesday last, a gentle- 
man appeared before one of our city magistrates to enter} 
a complaint against a person who resided in the same house 
with himself. The complainant stated that not only the’ 
inmates of the dwelling, but the whole neighborhood were | 
kept in a constant state of alarm by the violent conduct} 
of an individual who had lately became raving mad, and_ 
he therefore prayed that a warrant might be granted for} 
his arrest and confinement in the lunatic asylum. As it| 
required the testimony of two persons to the facts, before! 
a commitment could be granted, the deposition was fortifi- 
ed by that of a lady who accompanied the complainant.— 
In the hurry of the business, the clerk not having paid 
particular attention to the case, made out the requisite! 
\documents, and filled the blank in the commitment with! 
jthe name of the female deponent, instead of the person 
\for whom it was intended. The warrant was then hand-| 
led to one of the officers, who having read it, requested | 
{immediate attendance of the lady. Supposing all was| 
right, the gentleman who accompanied her to the office, 
went away leaving her and the officer to follow. She nat- 
urally concluded that the officer attended her for the pur- 
pose of making the arrest, but observing that he took an) 
opposite direction to that she intended going, remarked it, 
to which he very quietly replied, Oh, I know all about it.| 
We are going right—We are doing no such thing, said| 
the lady, and Finsist upon turning back. Itcan’t be done, 
ma’am, rejoined the officer, you must go with me. And 
why must I go with you! Because I have a warrant 
against you, and it’s no use to mince matters; you are a 
mad woman, and I am going to lodge you in the asylum. 

The unfortunate lady, horror-struck, in vain remonstrat- 
ed against this injustice, and made several violent efforts 
to free herself from her companion. It’s nouse, I tel you, 
said he; here’s my warrant, there’s your name, and with| 
me,you must go. DoT look or speak like a lunatic! ex- 
claimed she. That may be, but mad-péople speak very 
sensible sometimes. I must do my duty; and so maugre 
all. resistance, the unfortunate victim of a mistake was 
hahded over to the officers of the asylum. The long ab- 
sence of the lady alarmed her friends, who hastened to the 
office for information, where they learnt from the officer 
who so well fulfilled his instructions, where she was to be 
found. It is unnecessary to add, that she was-soon liber- 
ated, and restored to the comforts of her own domicile.— 
N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 
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Lonerviry.—We notice a statelint that a woman is 


to be seen at 2 Museum.in a Western city, said to be of 
the great age of i61, If this be true, she must be older 
than any person whose death and age are recorded in this 
country. : The oldest within our knowledge, was just 
150. This was a woman too, and so have been perhaps 
































a dozen or so of the seniors next in order, 





We notice 
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TTERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


also the decease of a negro on one of the W, I. Islands ; 


between the age of 120 and 130. The age of these noe- 
roes are apt to be uncertain, but we have a fact from a 
riend just dropped in from the South, which indicates 
with something like a definite plausibility, an extraordi- 
nary instance of longevity in a negro. He lived ong 
plantation near St. Mary’s, and died about 18 months 
ago. Our informant’s curiosity on seeing him was excit- 
ed by his appearance, and by the statement of his fellows, 
that not one of them could remember the time when he 
had been called on fo work on the estate; that is, he had 
beén superannuated from time immemorial—probably 50 
years at least. On enquiry of himself, he could remem- 
ber but little. He stated, however, that in the Revoly. 
tion he had been too old to fight, his grandson “went 
a sogerin” at that time. He also remembered “the De. 
luge” distinctly—refering to a memorable inundation 
which took place about one hundred and twenty years 
ago, when he must have been already grown up. In fact 
he was from 130 to 140 years of age, if not more. He 
still had good use of his eyes, and some teeth, and walk. 
eda mile and back again, on the occasion alluded to a- 
bove, for the consideration of a prime quid of tobacco— 
doubtless a quid pro quo, This is a good story certain- 
ly; and what is better, it is true. 





Curious Havt—A Bell Fish.—About a fortnight since, 
the captain of a fishing vessel of Port-en-Bessin, in Nor- 
mandy, cast his nets off that port a few leagues out to sea; 
but when he endeavored to draw them in again, he felt 
that they were fastened to some heavy body, which how- 
ever by his constant practice, he knew was not fixed to 
the bottom. After infinite trouble, he succeeded, assisted 
by his men, in getting on board a large mass of conical 
form, covered with shells of various kinds,in which it seem- 
ed to be encrusted. The first attempt of the fishermen 
was to rid the object of all these accessories, which, how- 
ever beautiful in appearance, had no attraction for them: 
their interest lay in what was concealed beneath. At length, 
after incessant labor, they succeeded in clearing away the 
incrustation, when they discovered that the substance was 
a beautiful bell, of a mixed kind of white metal, and ap- 
parently containing a good deal of silver, ornamented 
with subjects in relief, and weighing about 150 lbs. Ac- 
cording to the old traditions of the country, and even the 
notes existing in the journals of the Maratime depart- 
ment, it was thought that this bell once belonged to a for- 
eign vessel which was shipwrecked on the coast of Nor- 
mandy, near Port-en-Bassin, in the time of William the 
Conqueror. 





Rait Roap over THE AtLeGuentes.—The engineer of 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad company has just reached 
Wheeling, from a survey of the ground from Cumberland 
tothat place. It ishis opinion that he can pass the moun- 
tains at an inclination of less than one degree—that no 
stationary engine will be required to aid in passing over 
the mountains—that a railroad can be made on which lo- 
comotives may travel at the rate of fifteen miles per hour; 
and that the ground from the Monongahela to the Ohio 
river is still more favorable for that purpose. From this, 
the practicability of a railroad being made across the moun- 
tains without using hoisting machinery, (which many have 
doubted) may now be considered assettled. The contem- 
plated route for the railroad to Stillwater, js thought by 
competent engineers to be of still easier grade, and the 
ground more favorable, than the country from the Monon- 
gahela river to the Ohio.— Belmont (O.) Banner. 





Tur Burxp.—A resolve has been passed by the legisla- 
ture of Maine, by which the governor and council are au- 
thorized to appropriate a sum of money to defray the ex- 
pense of surgical and medical attendance on such persons 
afflicted with blindness, as may apply for relief, provided 
that some skilled surgeon, having examined the applicant, 
shall give his opinion that such person can be restored to 
sight. The Portland Argus states that Dr. Reynolds, of 
Boston, is to be at Augusta. on the 23d inst. to attend the 
preliminary examination required by the resolve. 





Mr. Landon, one of the most distinguished of living 
English writers, makes the following very plausible cor- 
rection of a passsge in Macbeth: 

“Vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself.” 


should be. ‘‘its sell.”’ Sell is saddle in Spenser and else- 
where, from the Latin and Italian. This emendation was 
shown to the Jate Mr. Hazlitt, an acute man at least, who 
expressed his conviction.that it was the right reading, and 
added somewhat more in approbation of it. 





LiaBiLity or Postmasters.—The Philadelphia Times 
has this paragraph: 

‘The proprietor of ‘this paper last week recovered judg- 
ment against a postmaster for a paper, not taken from his 
office, of which he neglected to inform him. All post 
masters who do so, render themselves liable, and ought to 
be held accountable. 
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